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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. ( PHILADELPHIA, 
Young Friends’ Review 18se. ) 7 


“Let us seek,” is the only appropriate answer to 
“Seek and ye shall find.” And speaking, in God’s 
world, has no such dangers as the open mouth and 
shut eyes. Inertia and passive acceptance belong 
with dead matter. “Run and find out,” is the for- 
mula for those who desire to have life and to have 
it more abundantly. 

JESSE H. HOLMES. 
At Winona Lake 


( ‘onfe rence. 





COUNTRY PEACE. 
Country peace,—the warbling birds, 


Friendly faces and friendly words, 


Grassy fields and tranquil streams, 
Cloud-lands beautiful as dreams, 


Singing brooks that wander slow 
Where buttercups and daisies grow, 


Old barn roofs where drowsy doves 
Sit in the sun and tell their loves, 


Robins whistling clear and sweet 
Over the acres of swaying wheat, 


Children playing among the flowers 
And singing away the sunny hours, 


Rosy country girls and boys 
Filling the day with happy noise, 


Old-time garden-walks that seem 
Haunts of reverie and dream, 


Poets’ books to read at ease 
Under the bowering apple trees, 


Memories that wistful go 
Back to the golden Long Ago, 


Faith that He who rules above 
Encompasses this earth with love, 


Faith that His mercies never cease :— 
These are the joys of country peace. 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 
From “Brandywine Days” in Book News Monthly. 


“Hast not thy share? On winged feet, 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet; 

And all that nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, 

Will rive the hill and swim the sea 
And, like thy shadow, follow thee.” 


— Emerson, 
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AMONG THE TEACHERS. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett has recently written in 
The Independent (April, 1909) a notable article 
on “Religious Leadership in College.” He 
known as an astronomer, and as superintendent, 
formerly, of the United States Coast Survey. This 
places him in the ranks of scientific men, and in- 
sures in his treatment of any theme the mental 
training of the sincere and fearless student. He 
has also served as President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which has given him 
first-hand knowledge of the experiences and needs 
of younger students, men and women. Now he 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and thus has intimate 
knowledge of many colleges and universities. 

While this article is of special interest to those 
who are charged with the responsibilities of di- 
recting college life, there is much in it for such 
as are interested in broadening and deepening 
of religious thought. 

The following are extracts from Dr. Pritchett: 

“I believe that men are fairly well agreed to- 
day that religion is not a creed, but a life spring- 
ing up in the human soul, and that Christianity 
as represented by Jesus Christ is the supreme 
exemplar of that life. Under this conception 
Christianity and religion are synonymous. They 
are no longer so when we impose either upon the 
one or the other the dogmas of a sect or of a 
a ee es 

“The conception of Christianity in the first 
century is not the conception of Christianity of 
the twentieth century. The Christian of to-day 
is an agnostic in many things in which the Chris- 
tian of the first century assumed complete knowl- 
edge. The supreme facts to him are no longer 
the story of supernatural control over nature, but 
the sayings and the life of Jesus Christ. The 
Sermon on the Mount means more to us than 
the story of the miraculous birth; the ideal of ser- 
vice there revealed is more significant to men of 
to-day than the suggestion of heaven hereafter. 
Christianity is translated to-day in terms of love 
and of service in this life rather than in terms of 
the rewards of a future life. * * * We have wit- 
nessed in the last generation a great diminution of 
the doctrinal differences which divide Protestant 
bodies. In our own country the feeling between 
Protestantism and Catholicism has grown steadily 
more friendly. All this is encouraging. * * * * 


is 


is 
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“The day has gone by when the student of our | 


colleges will accept the Bible as a literally in- 
spired book. He is too close to the scholarship 
of the world to be satisfied with that assumption. 
Furthermore, his civilization revolts at the crude 
conception of God which parts of the Old Testa- 
ment voice. It is perfectly clear to him that much 
of what is here told reflects the superstitions 
and strivings of a primitive people, and belongs 
to a stage of civilization long past. Nevertheless, 
these old books contain glimpses of God which 
are priceless. Christ himself has 
summarized the duty of 
Micah’s phrase, What doth 
thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God? * * * * 

“We must uncover for the young men of our 
colleges the true image of Jesus Christ, obscured 
as this has been by many centuries of dogma and 
tradition. Christ has been’taken away from 
young men in large measure by the effacement of 
his humanity, a humanity which appeals to youth, 
if only he has a chance to know it. Christ was 
himself the type of undenominational leader. 
He was not a priest; he had but slender relations 
with the Church of his day; he represented no 
organization. He was pre-eminently the religious 
leader, first of all living a helpful, sympathetic, 
human lite, insisting always on the simple and 
sincere and the true in place of the complicated 
and the artificial, and holding up always to men 
the ideal of religion as life and service.” 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


never better 
man than it is done in 


A VIEW OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
Commenting on the Friends’ 
of this year, the Life (Unitarian) 
writes about the Society of Friends in words that 


Christian 


are used more well and wisely than in some of the | 


rather flattering remarks which are too common 
at the present day :— 


It is pleasant to think that the world possesses so many 


men and women pledged to proclaim to this generation | 
Christ who | 


by lip and life the ssage of the 
spoke of true religion as a spiritual worship and a spirit- 
ual friendship. It is the of the Society of 
Friends to teach the pure and spiritual worship that 
brings to the soul a realizat 
a poise, a dignity, a calm, 
man uninspired to attain. 


simple m¢ 


mission 


that are beyond the power of 


The writer of these words knew whom to credit 


for any help that the Society of Friends has been 
able to bring to the world. It does not come from 


“the creature,” but from the perennial Source of | 


life and power from which all can draw alike. 
—The British Friend, 
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| 
| 


the Lord require of | 


Yearly Meeting | 


m of God, and to the life | 
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THE MESSAGE OF QUAKERISM. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The following paper, at first entitled “The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism ror the Netherlands,” was 
read by Mr. G. H. Van Senden before a meeting 
of the Dutch Woodbrookers in Zeist, Holland, 
Fourth month 14th, 1909, on the occasion of Dr. 
Rendel Harris’ visit. It produced a profound im- 
pression upon all those who heard it, and later, 
as I did not have the privilege of hearing it my- 
self, it was given to me to read. It seems to me 
not only a message of Quakerism to the 
Netherlands, but to the United States, even 
to the whole world. Therefore I have asked 
Mr. Van Senden to send it to America, as I feel 
that Friends in my own country will find in the 
paper one of the clearest and deepest expressions 
of the Truth, as we know it. 


Mr. Van Senden is a young Hollander, who has 
lately received his master’s degree in divinity 
from the University of Utrecht, and is now pre- 
pared for the ministry. He studied at Wood- 
brooke for two terms, in 1908-09, and it was 
while there that he came into contact with 
Friends’ principles. Upon coming to England 
he knew scarcely anything of the English lan- 
guage; therefore, it is all the more marvelous 
that he was able, only a few months later, to 
make such a powerful address, so profound and 
expressive as this. 


The message from the Netherlands should be 


of interest to all Friends in America. I feel sure 
it will receive a hearty welcome. 


ARTHUR EDWIN BYE, 
Vosterbeck, Holland, 7/15/09. 


G. H. VAN SENDEN’S INTERPRETATION. 


I am thankful that at the first reunion of Dutch 
Old Woodbrookers the privilege is given me of say- 
ing some words on this subject. I shall not speak, 
as was suggested, on the opportunity, but on the 
Message of Quakerism. I do not know what 
form that message will ultimately take in this 
country, but the form of manifestation or oppor- 
tunity is useless unless the message itself is first 
thoroughly understood. 


For me this message is identical with that of 
Mysticism, or, at least, almost identical. Perhaps 
there are differences, but at any rate we can ne- 
glect them for the present, as we are only con- 
cerned with main points. This message, I under- 
stand as a call to every individual to stand di- 
rectly before God, to come to him with a heart 
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so empty that only his fulness can fill it. It is | great struggle that every one has to go through 


only a heart so filled with God that can really 
know him and worship him in spirit and truth. 

Perhaps some may object that this is the mes- 
sage of all religion; but what greater honors could 
we pay to a principle than to say that it is the 
embodiment of true religion? 

For there is also a religiousness that is the 
negation of this principle. I mean that of the 
ecclesiastical type. 

I know that there are members of all, or at 
least of almost all churches, who attain to a more 
spiritual conception, and therefore I do not com- 
pare the actual churches, but their principles, and 
in these I believe we may notice a fundamental 
difference between the ecclesiastical type on the 
one hand and that of Quakerism on the other. 

In God all things are good from eternity to 
eternity. Whatever the creature may be and may 
do, in God all things are good; but this is the 
sin of the creature, that it does not see things 
good in God and that it lives as if things existed 
in themselves and were not good in God. It isa 
sin, because it is an error of the heart. 

On this the gospel teaches: that however great 
may be the trouble and the darkness in the heart 
of man, in God all things are good; and in order 
to understand this, we have only to turn away 
from sin, from the world and from ourselves, 
whose deep inward mistake is the root of sin, for 
we do not live the divine life as long as we have 
not gone through death and resurrection. We 
have both to turn away from ourselves and to 
descend into ourselves. These two statements 
seem contradictory, but they are not. For to 
descend into ourselves means to turn into the 
deepest depths of our inward being, where God 
dwells, and where all, even the most corrupt, may 
find him. 

Every one who has been through this experi- 
ence knows its greatness; really to penetrate into 
the depths of our souls is in the beginning of 
the spiritual life a veritable agony. 

Molinos, the Spanish mystic, calls it a spiritual 
martyrdom, but through this martyrdom we come 
to understand in our search that all things are 
good in God. No more terrible thing is possible 
than to stand before the bottomless depths of 
our own being; no more glorious thing than to 
find that out of this bottomless depth a way, a 
straight way, leads immediately to the Divine 
Light. 

Religion is not doctrine or symbol, but a faith 
in our inward Light and a perfect surrender of 
will and life to it. The struggle for religion is 
not the conflict of theological parties, philosoph- 
ical schools and ecclesiastical societies, but the 


in the depths of his own heart. Every one’s re- 
ligion is his most secret mystery; every sancti- 
fied man is his own priest, and every purified 
heart a sanctuary in which the Father is adored. 
These convictions seem to me the real inward es- 
sence of Quakerism; nay, the essence of religion, 
the expression of the divine life in man. We will 
now speak of this message in its relation to our 
own time and to our own country, and we shall 
consider four points of view, in which we shall 
show that Quakerism brings a real deliverance. 

1. In the first place, I shall say some words on 
the influence of this principle on theology and 
philosophy. We live in a time in which the con- 
flict of these two is very keen. There is a tend- 
ency among some theologians to return to the 
philosophy of the past, as if that would remain 
the one thing unchangeable in a world of change. 
There is a tendency amongst others to get rid 
of all philosophy. As if it were possible! Did 
not the Greek philosophers discover that man was 
a philosopher by nature? 

There are other theologians who combine those 
elements of theological belief which they con- 
sider essential with philosophical elements de- 
rived from such a variety of authors that the re- 
sult is after all a system so complicated that it 
is necessary to remember that what is ingenious 
is not always true. Can it be so difficult to recon- 
cile our theology, or rather our religious appre- 
ciation of the universe, with our philosophy. I do 
not mean that our theology should be limited by 
our philosophic knowledge, but I do mean that 
they should not contradict each other. The out- 
ward elements of religion should be in agreement, 
while its inward element—the One beyond all rea- 
son and beyond all existence—is that which 
neither reason nor philosophy can affirm or 
deny. And now I believe that Quakerism makes 
such a religious understanding possible. For it 
dares to accept the consequences of Saint Augus- 
tine’s saying: “I wish to know only God and the 
soul” (Deum et animam scire cupio. . Nihilne plus? 
Nihil omnino.) 

A religious society which is the outcome of the 
principles of Quakerism does not profess to be 
more than a totality of religious persons; the 
churches of the classical type always claimed to 
be more. 

It is not difficult to justify before the tribu- 
nal or philosophical understanding an absolute 
difference between persons who are regenerated 
and persons who are not. 

But it is very difficult, nay impossible, to justify 
before this tribunal such a difference between 
baptized and unbaptized; between members and 
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non-members; between orthodox and un-ortho- 
dox. 

The pre-supposition of all these opinions is that 
the Church is a body which is logically or tem- 
porally prior to individuals of which it is com- 
posed. The Church so conceived is a middle term 
between God and the soul. It has been created 
before the individuals that are to become the 
members of it. According to this view, God is 
10t in immediate contact with the souls them- 
selves. The religion of the priests and the the- 
ologians who interpret a divine revelation to the 
Church, whose interpretation the laymen have to 
believe, if they are to be saved, is totally different 
from that religion which gives an assurance of 
God’s presence and love to the individual soul. 
It is my inward conviction that the sharpness of 
the conflict between actual religion and philos- 
ophy is largely caused by the fact that this actual 
religion (particularly our actual theology) con- 
tains elements that are the negation of logical 
evidence, and also of true religion. How great 
would be the gain of both religion and philosophy, 
how much easier the task of their reconciliation, 
if we could get rid of this fatal middle-term that 
sets itself between God and the soul and obscures 
both. 

2. The Message of Quakerism delivers us from 
the complication of Character. 

It will at first seem strange to hear this; what 
I mean is: that when we have been educated as 
Christians, our minds contain a number of ideas 
and representations which we have received from 
without; these can be unified, only if they be- 
come the true expression of the inward Light. 
Most people, however, who have been thus edu- 
cated, have all these elements of a Christian con- 
ception of the world (or what is called so) as 
a compact of ideas without unity. And so these 
ideas, that are believed to be authoritative, con- 
stantly increase the complication of the heart and 
life. Complication is the real character of sin, 
as simplicity of holiness. The neutral man does 
not direct his will upon the one good, i.e., upon 
God, but he directs his will upon every kind of 
good, or rather upon everything that seems to 
him a good. Thus at one moment he wants one 
good, at another moment another. Such a man 
who has been educated as a Christian finds in his 
authoritative, multifarious conception of truth, 
elements that will help in his struggle for a better 
life; but he finds also considerations and argu- 
ments wherewith to defend his walking on a 
lower plane. One can find “Christians” who de- 


fend their self-conceit by an appeal to the prom- 
ises of glory given in the Scriptures to them that 
believe. 


The laxity of these lives ought to have 
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shown them that these promises are not applicable 
to themselves. Nevertheless, when they consider 
this laxity they say that they are nothing but poor 
sinners, and will not be justified by their works, 
but only by the grace of God. Certainly the con- 
ception of life of these persons is very rich; it is 
so rich that it makes some lives a constant lie; 
but if we do not find the same fault in ourselves, 
it is the result of the fact that we have listened 
to the message of true religion which I will now 
call according to my subject, “The Message of 
Quakerism.” This message does not allow us to 
live by ideas and traditions, but by the living 
God. The first thing that religion has to do in us 
is to make us sincere. It has been truly said in 
a Dutch poem, that he who would love Satan in 
sincerity would end by finding God. But he who 
is not true has to die to his insincerity in order to 
see God. 

3. The message of Quakerism calls us to the 
real loneliness in God and the real freedom of our 
judgment. If it is true that God is nearer to us 
than our dearest friend, nay, dearer to us than 
our own heart, we shall have to lose our dearest 
friend and even our own soul in order to see God. 

Molinos says the great instrument by which 
God purifies souls, is the inward loneliness. Cer- 
tainly that which separates us from our neigh- 
bors is not meant. On the contrary, it is a mys- 
tery that can be known only by experience; there 
is no real union except between lonely souls. So 
loneliness is potentially real unity. The lonely 
soul sees every one lonely, potentially purified by 
inward loneliness and this vision unites him with 
his fellows in God. 

But why is it necessary that the soul should be- 
come thus lonely? I mention one of many rea- 
sons. I have said already that we have to stand 
before God with empty hearts. But even in our 
communion with him all our thoughts and repre- 
sentations which have not passed through death 
and resurrection are with us; we cannot free our- 
selves from them and they darken our vision. 
So far I have only spoken of the spiritual in- 
fluence of Friends. There is, however, another 
influence, that of traditional feelings and opin- 
ions. These two have to go through death and 
resurrection, and from them we have also, so 
to speak, to become lonely. In the hour in which 
it is given to us to become thus lonely and empty, 





we shall certainly find God. To the end the 


| sovereign king may rest on that “throne of thy 


soul, thou oughtest to take pains to keep it clean, 
| quiet, void and peaceable—clean from guilt and 
| defects; quiet from fears; void of affections, de- 
sires and thoughts; and peaceable in temptation 


and tribulations.” So Molinos and I ask 
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you to notice the words: void of thoughts. We 
have to leave behind us our customary representa- 
tions of our spiritual state. We have to come be- 
fore God, not as we seem in our own or in others’ 
thoughts, but as we are in the most dark and mys- 
terious depths of our own being. Or in other 
words, we have to come before him with hearts 
so empty that only his fulness can fill them. 

The real message of Quakerism will deliver our 
souls from falsity and complication; from the 
bonds of tradition and human doctrine; it will 
be also our guide through this earthly life. And 
if I am not mistaken, there is not a spot on the 
whole earth where the message of Quakerism can 
bring such a real deliverance as in our small 
country. Where is the population so sharply 
divided into a part that is said to be Christian 
and a part that is said to be not? Where is this 
division made according to such arbitrarily chosen 
principles? This situation poisons the political 
life of our country and corrupts character en- 
tirely. The message which Quakerism brings to 
us is: Do not live by tradition, live by the living 
God. When thou comest to God, leave behind thee 
the documents that prove thou art a member of 
a Christian Church and of a Christian elective 
meeting. All these things are nothing ; the one 
things that decides all is: Who art thou in the 
depths of thy soul? 

4. Finally, the message is one that calls us to 
simplicity of life. Quakerism is often called a 
system of negation; that it is move than this has 
been clearly proved, as I believe, in what I have 
said; that it is also a system of negation is too 
true to be contradicted. The world in which we 
live is the result of all men’s lives. And as all 
men do not live the divine life, we cannot be sur- 
prised that many things are done in this world 
that do not express the divine life. Abstinence 
belongs to the real essence of religion. The re- 
ligious life is a unity, there is no place in it for 
things foreign to its essence. So it is not difficult 
to understand that Quakerism rejected in the 
political life war and oath, and in the ecclesiastical 
life the outward ceremonies. I do no more than 
mention these things, because I am uncertain 
what form Quakerism will take here in regard 
to them. Moreover, according to my inward con- 
viction, the principle that is the cause of this 
rejection has a wider application. There is a 
sphere still nearer to us than those of politics 
and the church, viz.: that of the daily life, and 
here simplicity is not only the expression but the 
absolute condition of a religious life. The real 
hindrance to this life is pre-occupation with the 
created things, as if they were ends in themselves. 
When they are thus sought, the transition is easy 
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to those things which can never be accepted and 
enjoyed in God; which blunt the spiritual feelings 
and prevent the very inclinations which have the 
most significance for those who desire to live the 
Divine life. Here also Quakerism has a message: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but it 
is of the world. And the world passeth away and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” 

I will now conclude, for I believe I have shown 
that Quakerism can bring a message of deliver- 
ance to those who are struggling for a really re- 
ligious life. And this is the greatest need of our 


own dear country. 


IN HAWAII. 

My sisters and I are enjoying the privilege of 
nine days passed almost on the brink of the 
world’s greatest living volcano, Kilauea on the Is- 
land of Hawaii. The Volcano House is really in the 
old crater, or just on its outer edge; three and a 
half miles away, across a vast field of black con- 
torted lava, boils the awful fiery pit, Halemau- 
man, “the house of everlasting fire,” just now in 
a state of great activity. By day a shining white 
cloud of sulphurous vapor hangs constantly over 
it; by night this is a beacon colored by the fire, 
which changes every moment in brilliancy and in 
form. As one wakens in the night and glances 
from the window there is that unearthly glow! 
When we went out to look about the first morning, 
we were surprised to see countless vent holes of 
steam all about, near the house as well as all 
over the perhaps two thousand acres of black 
lava spread out at the foot of the six hundred 
foot bluff, on the edge of which the Volcano 
House stands. Not far off rose the gently sloping 
mountain. Mauna Loa, with its recent lava flow 
clearly visible, and farther off Mauna Kea, each 
over 13,000 feet high. At 3.30 in the afternoon 
we started for the Volcano, about ten riding and 
some walking. Soon all were at the foot of the 
wooded cliff, descended by the usual zigzag trail, 
and had begun the long stretch of about two miles 
over the lava, on a well-marked and easy path, im- 
possible to miss. At only one crack came up 
great breaths of heat, but not too hot to bear. 

The lava folds and coils were wonderful and 
fantastic as we marched on, the smoky whitish 
streamers from the crater growing plainer ahead. 


At about 500 feet from the pit’s edge all dis- 
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mounted and the horses were corralled within an 
enclosure of lava. On we hurried eagerly. We 
caught one glimpse of the fire in the pit and heard 
the soft roaring of the billows of fiery molten rock, 
and could hardly summon courage to look over the 
edge. We saw, at the bottom of a seven to eight 
hundred feet deep pit, a living lake of fire, perhaps 
400 x 600 feet. The entire surface was in active 
motion, but more violent in parts. The whole ap- 
peared to be slowly drifting toward one end, 
where it dashed roaring in a fiery surf, against a 
low wall which it seemed to undermine; then it 
was thrown off in myriads of dashes of high shoot- 
ing spray and wet spatters of melted fiery rock, 
which, dropping back upon the thick, dark crust 
of leathery lava, cooled quickly and ceased to glow. 
One point, most violent, seemed to gather into a 
black pool, remain motionless a second, then, 
swelling high in the middle, burst, the thick scum 
rolling away to expose a bubbling well of awful, 
seething fire. There was a strange crossing and 
recrossing of undulating fiery paths over all of 
the less agitated surface, suggesting vaguely the 
markings on a heavy “watered” or moire silk ; these 
jagged lines were marked in scarlet and flame- 
colored, with an almost colbalt blue in the scum 
between ; nstantly changed and _ re- 
arranged the dark spaces, through which stars 
of living fire scintillated. At the opposite end an 
arch-shaped cave of red-hot fire seemed to devour 
the incoming breakers, flashing up thick showers 
of fiery drops of lava. A fine glass seemed to 
bring the awful sight almost up to one’s feet. At 
times there was a strong smell of sulphur. At 


these 


first the heat was distressing; people used a pane 
of glass or a bit of wood to protect the face, but 


one soon grew used to this. As the early darkness 
came the grandeur increased; the heart of Kilauea 
blazed forth in awful splendor. People’s faces 
were red in the reflection. 

The Hawaiians believed that the Goddess Pele 
lived in the crater; one of the party found a lot 
of the fine, glassy, wind-blown lava threads, called 
“Pele’s hair.”” The guide served sandwiches, and 
coffee made scalding hot at a crack in the lava. 
One of the strangest features was the voice of the 
Volcano; as the sea of fire broke against the rock 
it gave a soft, mushy, surf-like sound. At the 
hot crack, where the coffee is heated, a long wire 
is kept, by means of which post cards are toasted, 
held in a spring clothes-pin, to send as ocular dem- 
onstrations to friends that one has “been there.” 
Between six and seven we started for home, the 
path lit by the brilliant, fiery stream rising in 
columns from Kilauea, now and then a 
brighter jet making one turn and gaze. The 
silence was intense. Soon the moon arose, just 


every 
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past its full. It was a solemn and beautiful walk 
home, the friendly stars peeping at us. That 
night I dreamed lava. 
EMILY G. HUNT, M. D. 
First Mo. 10th, 1909. 


TO MAKE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 
ATTRACTIVE. 


High character in the teacher is the first re- 
quisite for making the classes of First-day schools 
so attractive that children will need restraint to 
prevent them from attending, rather than con- 
straint to compel them to attend. High character 
means, first, deep religious convictions; the 
teacher should feel that he or she has something 
to impart which it is of the highest importance 
that the scholars should learn. Second in im- 
portance is the sympathetic power of entering 
into the feelings of the children, of gently induc- 
ing them to express themselves in a simple and 
natural way. Third, the teacher must cultivate 
and create a social bond between herself and the 
members of the class. This social bond is of the 
highest importance. A stranger, speaking to a 
class of young people whose lives are unknown 
to her, can never produce the effect of a teacher 
talking to a class, every member of which feels 
her to be a warm personal friend, as well as one 
capable of teaching a higher truth than the 
scholars have as yet attained. 

But suppose that teachers with all these qualifi- 
cations are hard to find, as they often are: then 
a poorly equipped teacher with little learning, and 
no qualifications except an earnest desire to act 
as an instrument through which the benefits of 
association and the teachings of weighty Friends 
may be brought to the scholars, will answer the 
purpose. Some intuitive pupil may be able to 
shed a flood of light on the questions discussed 
that will help the teacher as well as the rest of 
the class; and it must not be forgotten that even 
though there be no teacher, the mere meeting to- 
gether once a week to discuss questions of the 
application of ethics and religion to daily life 
must result in great benefit to every member of 
the class. For it is what we do in combination 
that is of greatest importance: To study out the 
meaning of Bible passages all alone, with the idea 
of learning what the rest of humanity does not 
know and cannot comprehend, will never bring 
with it the feeling of peace and content that will 
come to a class of sincere truth seekers, who share 
each other’s thoughts, and as they travel along 
together share each other’s lives in a social way. 

The teaching in a Friends’ First-day school 
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should be radically different from the ordinary 
theological methods of the churches. And this 
should be true because the foundation on which 
Friends’ Society stands is radically different: In 
many of the churches doubt is the deadly sin; 
it is belief in certain dogmas that is held to bring 
salvation. Among Friends salvation can only 
come by applying the truths of the Bible to daily 
living. Among Friends such a wide diversity of 
belief exists that we may all be called doubters 
to the extent that we are only sure of some things, 
while we are seeking higher light regarding other 
things; but it is safe to say that not many Friends 
have as yet succeeded in living the truths that 
they are perfectly sure of, and it is only by living 
those truths that we are prepared to receive 
higher truth. Who doubts that the general appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule would speedily usher in 
the millenium; but how few have as yet applied 
it perfectly in their social and business life. How 
many have succeeded in so living that they can 
consistently claim the fulfilment of the Scripture 
promise: ‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness and all these other things shall be 
added unto you?” How many Friends sincerely 
believe it to be true? For by these other things 
are meant, money to supply our daily needs, 
Friends to furnish social life, and health to give 
us power to accomplish great results. 

Among Friends the teaching of the scheme of 
salvation as it is received by other sects, who are 
called Evangelical, is clearly out of place: 
Enlightened teachers among Friends have come 
to feel with Whittier, 


“That to be saved is only this, 
Salvation from our selfishness.” 


And an unselfish life is held by Friends to be 
the surest guarantee of salvation. Such being 
the belief generally held by weighty Friends, the 
teaching in our First-day school should be in line 
with that idea. The aim of the earnest teacher 
should ever be to draw out original thought and 
expression. Every one in the class should be 
made an active participant in its discussions; and 
the surest way to accomplish this result is for the 
earnest teacher to call on each one insistently and 
repeatedly for some expression regarding the ap- 
plication of religion to our daily lives. A teacher 
who is spiritually alive to the needs of the class 
will not be content to do all the talking, for the 
law of spiritual growth requires each one of us 
to find expression to our deepest convictions be- 
fore we can receive a higher inspiration. What 
a teacher should dread in a class is unresponsive 
silence: the willingness to receive endlessly, with- 
out response that will create a flow of ideas and 
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convictions between the pupils and the teacher 
and an earnest and kindly interchange of thought 
between members of the class. When such inter- 
change takes the form of controversy to carry a 
point it should be promptly checked by the 
teacher; only mischievous results can come from 
heated agrument on theological subjects in a 
First-day school. 

Let a teacher take some one of the qualities 
that make lives a blessing to all around them and 
require from each one of the class a biographical 
sketch of the application of that particular quality 
in some noble life. For instance, take Courage, 
and require from all for the coming First-day 
a sketch of some noble man or woman who has 
displayed courage in a marked degree in human- 
itarian work. Some one of the class may choose 
John Brown, who, in his passionate love of lib- 
erty, felt called on to use rifle and sword to take 
human life, even though in his zeal he cared as 
little for his own as he did for others’ lives. 
Another might choose our meek and self-forget- 
ful John Woolman, who had the same passionate 
love of liberty, joined with wiser and more effec- 
tive methods of sweeping away human slavery 
wherever it exists. The teacher should not fail 
to show that the need of workers against slavery 
in subtle forms is quite as pressing now as it 
ever was. 

A teacher with humanitarian will not 
fail to point out that the unity and love so earn- 
estly sought after by Friends, so persistently 
questioned about in every business meeting, is 
in fact only possible of attainment among a body 
of people where justice between man and man 
is practiced, and where there are no oppressors 
and no oppressed. For generations Friends have 
earnestly striven to keep their hands free from 
the guilt of oppression, because injustice to our 
fellow men shuts us out from the precious unity 
with God, called by our fathers the Day Spring 
from on high. Gently and without malice, the 
teacher should call to the attention of the scholars 


ideals 


the inconsistency of spending money on European 
travel which is earned in the form of dividends 
on stock, by child labor in factories. 

WILLIAM CANBY FERRIS. 


The world is not made for the prosperous alone, 
nor for the strong. — (F< orge William Curtis. 
There are a thousand hacking at the branches 
of evil, to one who is striking at the root. 
—Thoreau. 
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A FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

The visit of Thomas Hodgkin, of England, to 
Australia and New Zealand opened the way for 
the holding of a Friends’ Conference at Welling- 
ton, in the latter country, an excellent report of 
which is published in the Australian Friend of 
Sixth month 24th. It appears from this report 
that the Friends in those distant countries are 
laboring with some of the same difficulties that 
confront our scattered Friends in the West, and 
that the questions discussed and the thoughts pre- 
sented concerning them bear a close resemblance 
to the subjects and discussions in our American 
conferences. It may be of interest to add that the 
Australian Friend is a bi-monthly of twelve or 
more pages, published at Hobart, Tasmania. As 
the subscription price is three shillings and it 
contains no advertisements except Rowntree’s 
cocoa and Headley Brothers’ books, it is evident 
that its publication is largely a missionary work. 
It is well edited and always contains interesting 
matter. 

The Conference began on Seventh-day evening, 
Fifth month 8th, and ended on the following 
Fourth-day evening. Seventy-three members and 
attenders of meetings were present during a 
greater or lesser portion of the proceedings. The 
opening meeting was held in the Druids’ Hall, 
Wellington. After the reception of the members 
of the Australasian Committee, there was a social 
hour, during which refreshments were partaken 
of. The main feature of the evening was an ad- 
dress by Thomas Hodgkin, in which he reminded 
his hearers that though they had crossed the 
waters to seek their fortunes in a new land it was 
none the less their privilege to so perform their 
daily duties as to be real missionaries. He said 
that many of their brethren of the other free 
churches were helped and strengthened through 
knowing that the Society of Friends subsisted 
without visible sacraments and without any ves- 
tige of a priesthood, but meeting simply in de- 
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pendence on God, looking always for the light 
which is kindled in the soul of every man to bear 
witness of Him who is not far from every one of 
us. 

An interval of silence followed, after which 
there was a live discussion. The last speaker is 
reported as saying: “There are hundreds of peo- 
ple in New Zealand who are Friends at heart but 
do not know how to come into fellowship. The 
Society of Friends is going to be the greatest re- 
ligious society on earth.” 

On First-day there was an adult school at 
9.45 a. m., after which there was a meeting for 
worship. In the afternoon Dr. Hodgkin gave a 
Bible reading. He urged that the Bible be read 
as it is in the summer schools, taking into con- 
sideration the personality of the writers, the con- 
ditions of time and place, and the character of 
the readers who were in the first instance ad- 
dressed. They would thus see new depths of 
meaning, new gleams of light. The evening meet- 
ing for worship was held in the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. 

The remaining mornings began with a half- 
hour devotional meeting at 9 a. m. “It was an 
effort to some to attend these meetings, but those 
who did so felt that the day’s meetings were all 
the better for having been thus begun.” The 
subject for discussion was the advisability of hav- 
ing a Friends’ school for New Zealand. There 
is such a school in Hobart, but that is too far 
away for most New Zealand Friends. The chief 
difficulty in the way was said to be the excellence 
of the State schools. Along with the school 
question the feasibility of establishing one or more 
Friends’ colonies was talked of, such colonies 
having succeeded in Canada. In a Friends’ 
colony it would be possible to have a State school 
virtually under the care of Friends. One Friend 
suggested that a Friends’ school within a Friends’ 
colony would have a doubly-guarded atmosphere, 
and asked if it would not be better that Quaker- 
ism should be as a tide flowing in and out of other 
lives and institutions. 

The afternoon and evening meetings were open 
to the general public. On Second-day afternoon 
the subjects were “Predestination,” presented by 
Dr. Hodgkin, and “Quakerism and Modern Mys- 
ticism,” by William H. Harlock. A young peo- 
ple’s meeting early in the evening was small but 
earnest. At 8 p. m. a Peace meeting was held in 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, the greater part of 
the audience being Friends. We quote from the 
resolutions adopted: “We cannot fail to sym- 
pathize in the affectionate good will which 
prompts the Australasian States to rally round the 
Motherland in a time of imagined danger, yet 
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we cannot but regard the present cause of its 
exhibition with serious misgivings, since it evi- 
dences unworthy distrust of another nation, to 
which by ties of blood, of religion, of common 
interest, and of traditional friendship, we are 
closely allied.” 

Third-day morning was devoted to “Friends’ 
Foreign Missions” and “Our Meetings for Dis- 
cipline.” In the afternoon Dr. Hodgkin delivered 
a lecture on George Fox. In the evening “Captain 
Blackburne attended by invitation and spoke on 
the opium traffic.” 

On Fourth-day morning six Friends were 
named to serve on a committee of enquiry in re- 
gard to the suggested Friends’ colony. William 
B. Matheson then spoke on “Farm Life and Spir- 
itual Life.” In the discussion Alfred Gregory 
said that he had never felt called on to hold a 
religious meeting in his house, but young men 
met freely at his table, and there were oppor- 
tunities of sowing the good seed in conversation. 
Sunday had been spoken of, but it seemed to 
him that though Sunday was the legal day of 
rest, and should be kept so for the sake of other 
people, all days were equally sacred. John Holds- 
worth testified to the value of the Australian 
Friend, Alfred Gregory gave an address on ‘“‘The 
Present Aspect of the Drink Question,” in which 


he spoke of the gradual extension, through local 


veto of the no-license area. In the afternoon Dr. 
Hodgkin delivered a lecture on “Early Christian 
Worship,’ and in the evening he read a paper on 
“The Divinity of Christ.” At the conclusion of 
this, in his parting words, he said that there 
were the materials in New Zealand for a splendid 
Yearly Meeting, and added: “Continent echoes 
back to continent, and island to island, the glad 
tidings of our Father’s love. I have nothing more 
to say but to express my prayer that this Confer- 
ence may bring forth all the good for which we 
hope from it.” 


About the middle of last month our friend Isaac 
Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont., broke his arm while 
pitching hay into a mow. A few days afterward 
he was summoned to attend the funeral of Milton 
Jackson, in Philadelphia, whose son Arthur mar- 
ried his daughter Edith. His wife, Ruth C. Wil- 
son, had not been very well for some time, but 
because of the broken arm she was not willing 
for her husband to make the journey alone. On 
the return trip she was overcome by the heat, and 
was taken to the home of a cousin of Isaae Wil- 
son in Rochester, N. Y., where she is still very 
ill, though the last reports say that she is im- 
proving slowly. Isaac’s broken arm is doing as 


well as could be expected. 





Three of the children 
are with their parents in Rochester. They have 
the warm sympathy of their many friends in their 
affliction. 


STATE ROOMS ON THE ROUTE TO 
GLENBURNIE. 

The Transportation Committee has secured 
reservations on a group of desirable state rooms 
on the Steamer C. W. Morse for Eighth month 
31st, at $1.00, $2.00 and $3.00 each. The $1.00 
rooms open on the passage off the main saloon, 
and have two single berths in each; the $2.00 
rooms have outside windows and two single 
births; the $3.00 ones are outside rooms, and con- 
tain a double lower berth and single upper. As 
these reservations have to be redeemed before 
the day of sailing, Friends are requested to remit 
to the Chairman as soon as possible, and not later 
than the 24th, the amount for the state room plus 
the amount for the fare to Albany ($1.50). 
Single berths are not sold in any of the state 
rooms. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 


Hempstead, L. I. 


QUARTERLY MEETING AT GWYNEDD. 

Abington Quarterly Meeting held its regular 
summer session at Gwynedd, Pa., on Fifth-day 
of last week, with so large a company of Friends 
in attendance that the seating capacity of the 
main floor of the big meeting house was taxed 
to its utmost. Some of the late arrivals were 
compelled to find seats in the gallery. It was 
estimated that there were about 500 people in 
the congregation. While women were in the 
majority, there were many men present, and a 
large proportion of those in the meeting were 
young people of both sexes. 
from Philadelphia, Concord, Bucks and other 
Quarterly Meetings. Ideal weather conditions 
prevailed, and aside from the dead appearance 
of the grass, due to long absence of rain, the meet- 
ing house grounds were at their best. One could 
enjoy the usual pleasure experienced at old 
Gwynedd in the summer time of encouraging 
meditation and high thinking by looking through 
the vine-hung windows and doorways. 

The period for devotion was long—much too 
leng for not a few of those in the meeting, judg- 
ing by the number of heads that were seen to 
bob back and forward and the weary attitude 
assumed by others before the business was taken 
up. At least five different Friends spoke, two 


Visitors were there 
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or three of them at considerable length. While 
everyone who spoke expressed helpful thoughts, 
one who noticed the physical condition of the 
meeting after the first hour could not help feel- 
ing that a quarterly meeting ought to be some- 
thing other than an opportunity for a series of 
sermons, in quick succession and at such length 
as to weary many of the people present beyond 
the point where they could listen attentively and 
think. This criticism is applicable to more than 
one of our quarterly meetings. It is of great 
importance that we continue to make the period 
for worship an important feature of our meet- 
ings, but unless such meetings are inspiring and 
full of life throughout, they would seem to be 
largely a failure. One could not help wishing 
also that in some way the numerous young people 
who attend this meeting might be brought more 
directly into its activities than was the case on 
this occasion. They had no part aside from help- 
ing with the lunch. The example set by Western 
Quarter of holding a conference on the afternoon 
of quarterly meeting day for the consideration 
of some subject in which Friends are interested, 
or in which they should be interested, ought to 
be worthy of a trial in other Quarters. It would 
be a fine thing to see Abington, with so much 
latent strength, doing this. Quarterly meeting 
can be made for the young people far more 
than a good time socially. But the big attend- 
ance of Friends at its meetings, the interest man- 
ifested in its proceedings, the pride taken in its 
history, the spirit of fellowship that prevails, and 
the pleasure experienced in coming together four 
times a year, are all evidences that Abington con- 
tinues to be a strong part of the Friendly heri- 
tage. 

Every one of the representatives appointed to 
last week’s meeting was present. As usual at 
this meeting, there was little business to consider. 
The Home at Norristown was reported to be in 
the best of condition, the family consisting of 
twenty-three Friends. According to a statement 
by the treasurer, James Bonner, Jr., Abington’s 
share of yearly meeting expenses under the new 
apportionment will be $540, or 12’4 per cent. 


A TEA MEETING. 


In response to a very cordial invitation a large 
number of Friends and others gathered at the 


“Little Meeting House,” in Horsham, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Seventh month 3lst, at 4 o'clock. 
Every seat was filled and the aisles were filled 
with chairs for those who came later. After a 
few words of welcome by Friend Warren, who 
stated that the object of the meeting was to 


held his audience in profound attention. 








promote sociability as well as to give food for 
thought along religious lines, he introduced Al- 
fred Garrett, of Germantown, who for one hour 
He said 
he desired to talk on right thinking, hoping that 
he might help others to a line of thought 
which would be a daily uplift and a solace in daily 
life. He spoke first of the nature of God as given 
in the three quotations in the New Testament: 
“God is a Spirit’; “God is Light’; “God is Love.” 
He compared God to the sunlight which floods 
everything and shines on all alike. 

The true test of a Christian is to feel at peace 
with God without regard to sect. Many who 
claim to be religious people act as though there 
were no God, because they do not show to their 
fellow-men the great quality of God—Love. Self- 
sacrifice is the test of love. We all know of the 
willing self-sacrifice of a mother for her children. 
Jesus was willing to sacrifice himself for all man- 
kind. The real difference between the two 
branches of Friends he had once heard well de- 
scribed as being that the Orthodox Friends laid 
greater stress on the death of Jesus, while the 
Hicksite Friends held that his life had the 
greater influence. He himself felt that both were 
necessary to teach the world the great lesson of 
perfect self-sacrifice. The silence of the Friends’ 
meeting is the time to test the quality of our feel- 
ing toward our Heavenly Father. 

Friend Warner, of Germantown, followed with 
a few remarks, and after expressions of apprecia- 
tion from visitors everyone was invited to the 
adjoining grounds of Elizabeth Iredell, where 
bountiful refreshments were served to all. 

A most delightful social hour was spent here 
under the grand old trees, where old friends met 
each other and new friends were introduced. 

S. H. J. 


FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 

The Annual Meeting of our Friends in Norway 
was duly held at Stavanger last month. It was 
unusually large, so many coming up frem the 
country districts. There were also many visitors 
from the town to the meetings for worship on 
First-day,—so that every seat in the large meet- 
ing room was filled. 

Thorstein Bryne and Erik Aarek, who attended 


| our late Yearly Meeting in London, gave an ac- 
| count of their experiences. 


Thorstein Bryne, in 
writing of their Annual Meeting, says: “It was a 
blessed time.” He also says that he and Erik 
Aarek will long remember the kindness of many 
of their English Friends.—S. J. Alexander, in The 
Friend (London). 
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LYDIA A. SCHOFIELD. 
[By Alfred H. Love, in The Peacemaker.] 

If the heart-throbs of affection and appreciation 
of the virtues and services of such lives, during 
over half a century, could be fully transmitted 
to these pages and thus given to our readers, we 
would feel we were making some more adequate 
returns for a companionship with the Father’s 
anointed. 

In our Peace movement we have parted with 
one after another of devoted co-laborers, until 
now, with the translation from this life of Lydia 
A. Schofield, the writer feels almost alone, as she 
was one of the earliest members and officers of 
the Universal Peace Union, and we believe that, 
next to ourselves, the 
last of the founders of 
the Pennsylvania Aux- 
iliary, holding the 
the offices of its sec- 
retary and at one time 
its president. 

She was born August 
6th, 1835, in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, 
and departed this life 
March 25th, 1909. She 
was the daughter of 
Oliver W. and Mary H. 

Schofield, members of 
the Religious Society 
of Friends, most favor- 
ably known and belov- 
ed, and her sisters 
occupying positions of 
remarkable usefulness. 
The record of the Scho- 


flelds is a credit to our Cy a an 


age and country; the 

Martha Schofield School, in South Carolina, for 
the colored children, marks a dedication of life 
and a contribution to humanity that is national 
in its character and an example of freedom, jus- 
tice and a higher life. 

Lydia A. Schofield seemed to have all those vir- 
tues and that marked in her 
mother. All who knew Mary Schofield, who was 
later, by a second marriage, Mary Child, and who 
heard her in that impressive ministry where she 
was so truly inspired, and had a knowledge of her 
many benefactions, can well understand that the 
daughters of such a mother would be devoted 
workers in every good cause. 


graces were so 


An ac- 


Lydia was emphatically a peacemaker! 
quaintance and friendship of over fifty years 





gives us the right to testify to her eminent worth 
and unblemished reputation. 

She was thoroughly conscientious, her devotion 
to duty was untiring and unselfish; we recall no 
word of censure or of temper or of crimination, 
and no act of retaliation. We have from her 
home life the beautiful tribute that where there 
was any friction, however slight, she would gently 
rebuke and “pour oil on the troubled waters.” A 
comforter always. 

There was one prominent trait of her character. 
It was her holding of the gift of life by our Crea- 
tor as sacred and inalienable. She held we have 
no right to take that which we cannot restore. 
Hence she was earnest in the advocacy of the abo- 

lition of capital punish- 
ment. At our peace 
meetings, whenever 
there was a sentence 
of death and a time set 
for an execution, she 
would stand forth 
bravely under her peti- 
tion for saving human 
life. There were in- 
stances where through 
these petitions sent by 
the Peace Society, and 
sometimes by personal 
appeals, lives were 
saved. 

This was only a part 
of her heroic interest 
for mankind. 
a thorough anti-slavery 


She was 


advocate, a worker for 
temperance, for 
man’s rights, for puri- 
ty, for everything that 
makes for peace, and persistently opposed to all 
the obstacles that mar health and happiness. How 
often she showed her love for children, her kindness 
to animals and her devotion to her principles in the 
religious world! Faithful, indeed, was she to 
Friends’ Meetings and to every duty that involved 
that “‘faith that made her whole.’’ Charitable to 
all, yet she was immovable in her convictions, and, 
while health and strength continued, she was un- 
complainingly full of cheer and hope and always 
loving and lovable. 

The best contribution we can make to the mem- 
ory of this true and faithful officer of our Peace 
Cause is to refer to our archives and quote some 
extracts from her communications. 

At the Centennial year of our Republic she 


Wwo- 
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said: “The Centennial year cemented the great 
brotherhood of man into nearer and dearer rela- 
tionships, by one of the grandest expositions of 
the world’s progress and achievements, tending 
to exalt our spirits, which have been freighted by 
this, with precious memories of the good and 
true of all tongues and peoples, thus drawing us 
nearer to each other and nearer to God. 

“With renewed vigor may we ‘gird on the ar- 
mor of strength,’ knowing that as the earth 
bringeth forth her bud and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth, so 
the Father will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations.” 

On another occasion she said: “Strive anew 
to cultivate the germs of truth in our souls, that 
we may be better enabled to bring forth the divin- 
ity within ourselves and others. War may come 
to-day, but peace will be the triumph of the fu- 
ture.” 

Again: “The great mission of the Peace cause 
is to exalt in the human mind the idea of the abso- 
lute sacredness of human life and inculcate this 
inalienable right of every child of God.” 

Again, on the death penalty she said: “How 
can any one uphold the thrusting unbidden of hu- 
man souls into the eternal world? If not fit to 
live, how can they be fit to die? What is the 
great purpose of our being? God breathed into 
man the breath of life and he became a living 
soul. This is only the entrance way—the vesti- 
bule to the blessed inheritance in store for us in 
the eternal temple of God. To live in the daily 
prevaration for an entrance therein, is the aim 
of life, to grow into the likeness of the divine. 
Shall we unclothe a spirit before the Maker calls 
it home? And what know we of the power of 
the spirit? We can kill the body, but not the soul. 
Perchance the force of evil which these may send 
back in unholy influences over other lives may be 
increased.” 

It was at the fourteenth anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the Universal Peace 
Union, December 15th, 1880, after the death of 
Lucretia Mott, that Lydia A. Schofield was elected 
president, and upon assuming the duties, among 
many beautiful expressions were these: ‘‘Sym- 
pathize with me, so unexpectedly called to 
this vacant chair, to be made the successor, in 
this office, of our beloved Lucretia Mott. Strength- 
ened as I have been by her loving encouragement 
and tender sympathy, I feel entirely inadequate, 
T feel humbled in being proposed as her successor. 
How can I accent it? Conscious of my own im- 
perfections, my human heart says No! But, turn- 
ing inward I cannot ignore to do whatsoevcr my 
hands find to do faithfully and fearlessly the work 
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entrusted to me, and looking upward toward that 
sainted and angelic spirit whose personal holi- 
ness and personal righteousness made her a queen 
of the world, a voice sounds in my soul, ‘Duties are 
thine, results are God’s.’ ” 

In this spirit we can well feel she liveth still. 

It is not burial—it is ascension. 

A. H. L. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

[This article was written by the daughter of a Scotch 

clergyman who was educated in the Presbyterian fold.] 
“IT Was a Stranger and Ye Took Me In.” .... 

The day was one to make all hearts rejoice and 
be glad. The week’s heat had been broken by a 
copious shower of refreshing rain on Sixth-day, 
and Seventh-day’s sun rose on a newly-washed 
and freshened earth. The sky, bereft of its heavi- 
ness, smiled in its own deep azure, with here and 
there a cloud which only intensified the clear 
beauty of the blue. 

Through the kindness of one in whom the qual- 
ity of kindness is not strained, I was to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held in the 
beautiful Long Island country, two hours’ ride 
from the metropolis. 

Our train sped onward o’er the once historic 
lands, now given to fields of coming corn. The po- 
tatoes pricked up their bright shade leaves and 
gave promise of a sturdier maturity. The trees 
were clothed in a more magnificent glory, and the 
very earth itself breathed peace. 

The Westbury Meeting House reached, the 
Friends alighted one by one from their convey- 
ances, some having journeyed thither in auto- 
mobiles, which occurrence was smiled at and re- 
marked upon by the Friend with whom I talked, 
as something which would not have been tolerated 
by an earlier generation of William Penn’s de- 
scendants. A goodly number gathered outside of 
the house engaged in friendly discourse. Old 
men, stalwart specimens of pure living and high 
thinking; matrons whose gray hairs shaded peace- 
ful brows; youths and maidens fair, all had as- 
sembled from an instinct of duty. Genuine pleas- 
ure was on each face as he greeted his neighbor, 
and that brotherly love was in each heart was 
easily discerned as interchange of pleasantries 
continued. Even I, a stranger, could not feel alone 
here, for 
“Something at least there was in the friendly touch of 

the People, 


Something that spake to my heart and made me no 
longer a stranger.” 


Quietly each wended his way into the plain 
little sanctuary, whose interior was in accord, it 
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seemed, with the soul-life of these worshippers, 
stripped of all pretense and adornment. From 
its four open doors one caught the fragrance of 
the yet early morning. Through clear windows 
one saw the birds flying hither and to among their 
leafy homes, singing gracious praises to their 
Creator—a sight more holy than myriad-colored 
glass or burnished altars. 

A friend once said to me that flowers were the 
silent music of life. And life has much silent 
music—but one must listen, if he would hear it. 

“Be still and know that I am God” sang Israel’s 
poet king. The silent music of that unique ser- 
vice was felt rather than heard as each wor- 
shipper sat and waited for the Spirit’s power. 

Facing the men and women who were the day’s 
ministers, my attention was attracted to the coun- 
tenance of one,—a woman, who, I intuitively felt, 
would be the first to break the deep solemnity of 
the stillness. It was so. She rose to speak, and 
on her face was the look of “One who walks by 
faith and not by sight, by love and not by law.” 
Into the deep silence of that room her voice sent 
its clear earnest tones. The message was one of 
hope and inspiration—an appeal to live the 
higher life for Truth’s own sake. 

Silence again, and lessons which might have 
been lost were fully lodged in the hearts of the 
hearers. Another speaker was a man whose 
strong frame gave evidence of force and power, 
but on whose brow there was seen that indefin- 
able expression which bespoke the control from 
within. And so followed one and another giving 
of his best to help his brother man. 

I have traveled many miles in this old world of 
ours, have attended divine service in many a rural 
village and in the imposing cathedrals of our 
cities, but in this little meeting house so near to 
Nature and to Nature’s God, without surpliced 
choir or marble column, without holy water or 
holy book, there seemed to come to my own soul 
more of that peace “which passeth all understand- 
ing’ than I had felt before. 


“O Spirit of that meeting-day, 
So pure and strong and true 
Be with us in the narrow way, 
Thy faithful followers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake 
The cross of Truth to bear 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 


ELIZABETH C. MCGILLINVRAY. 


“Every man’s creed should be as large as pos- 
sible for himself, and as small as possible for 
others.” 
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PRIZES FOR PEACE ESSAYS. 

The American School Peace League offers two 
sets of three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars for the three best essays on 
one of the following subjects: 

1. The 
World. 

2. The History of Intern: 

3. The 
Peace Conferences. 

1. The 
International Peace 

5. The Patriotism. 

One set of prizes is open to Seniors in the Nor- 
mal Schools the United States, 
Seniors in the Preparatory Schools. 


United States the Exemplar of an Organized 


tional Arbitration. 


History and Significance of the Two Hague 


Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the 


Movement. 
Evolution of 
of the other to 
The contest 
will close on March 1, 1910, and the prizes will 
be awarded at the annual meeting of the League 
in July, 1910. For information in regard to the 
details of the prizes, address Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary of the American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
—Advocati of Peace. 


THE HINDU 

From her role of 
penned up in the seclusion of the 
man’s apartments), the woman 
rising to equality with man. 


WOMAN. 

half-toy, half-slave to man, 
zenana 
Hindustan is 
India is daily get- 
ting anxious to accord its women a humane and 
a just treatment. Sex inequality had decreed that 
while the widower was allowed marry, 
permitted to indulge in polygamy, the 
was forced to remain a widow. This injunction 
Widows 
allowed to marry. 
special efforts to 
establish homes where young and old widows are 
kindly treated and taught 


doctors, teachers, and missionaries. 


( wo- 


of 


to even 


widow 
is no longer being faithfully obeyed. 
of the highest castes are being 
Moreover, Hindus are making 
how to be nurses, 
The aim of 
these institutions is to inspire the widows to help 
toward the unlift of KMast-Indian society and also 
to make them capable of supporting themselves 
instead of being charges on their relatives, as has 
been the case heretofore. Polygamy was never 
very common in India, but to-day it is doomed. 
To-day the woman of India is leaving the privacy 
of her apartments, going to modern schools for 
education, and entering the arena of public activ- 
ity, to help along the evolution of Hindustan. 
Schools and colleges, especially designed for girls, 
and neighborhood centres meant for the advance- 
ment of matured women, are coming to be pro- 
nounced features of East-Indian cities. 
—Saint Nihal Singh in Review of Reviews. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The association was held at 
the home of Thomas and Anna Bunting, Seventh 
month 3lst, with 35 in attendance. The presi- 
dent opened the meeting by reading the twelfth 
chapter of Hebrews. Most responded with senti- 
ments on peace, that being the topic for the eve- 
ning. A “The Hague Conference” was 
Laura Boune. Dr. David P. 
an article, entitled ““Blessed are the 
A humorous recitation, ‘““Biddy’s 
Trouble,” was given by Hannah W. Black. Cur- 
rent topics were read by Benjamin R. Kirby. 
Adjourned to meet Eighth month 28th at the 
home of Amos E. Harvey. 


MAYBELLE E. HARVEY, Sec’y. 


paper on 


well prepared by 
Brown read 


Peacemakers. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The association, held Eighth 
month Ist, was opened by our presiding officer, 
J. Omar Heritage, reading the 125th Psalm. We 
had readings from the “Life of Isaac T. Hopper” 
and “Penn and Religious Liberty.” A paper was 
read on “Weather,” showing its influence on man 
as well as on vegetation. An interesting account 
was given by Gideon and Emma Peaslee of their 
trip to New England. We were encouraged by 
having such a large attendance. We adjourned 
until Ninth month 5th. 

Cora A. DAWSON, Sec’y. 


BIRTHS.. 
Near Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa., 
l venth 1909, to J. Paul and Annie 
Broomell Harlan, a son named Samuel B. Harlan. 
LAMBORN.—At Marshalliton, Pa., Sixth month &th, 
909, to William Townsend and Florence Bernard Lam- 


HARLAN 


1 OF Se 


month, 


1 


born, a son, named Richard J., and a daughter, who is 
named Ida Elizabeth. 

LUKENS.—At Cynwyd, Pa., Eighth month 5th, 1909, 
to Brittain E. and Helen N. E. Lukens, a son, who is 


named, bl 


ttain Ely Lukens, Jr. 


MENDENHALL.—On Seventh month 24th, 1909, to 
Lindley and Georgia Frame Mendenhall, a daughter 
named Mary Elizabeth. 

DEATHS. 

COOK.—Near Avondale, Pa., on Seventh month 25th, 

1909, Marcellus S. Cook, in the 86th year of his age. 


HAINES.—At his home, near Linwood, Carroll Co., 
Md., Seventh month Ist, 1909, Charles J., son of the late 
Joseph L. and Elizabeth L. Haines, aged nearly 37 years. 
A member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Lewis 
Jones, near Overbrook, Philadelphia, Mary H., widow of 
Granville S. Haines, of Union Bridge, Md., aged 79 years; 
A member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. 
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HANCOCK.—Charles West Hancock, who died Seventh 
month 18th, 1909, was born in Philadelphia, Sixth month 
19th, 1835. He was educated in the schools of that city 
and on Second month 22nd, 1852, entered the employment 
of Jenks & Ogden, wholesale druggists in Philadelphia, 
where he proceeded to learn the business. He also 
attended the Philadelphia School of Pharmacy and grad- 
uated there in Fourth month 1857. In 1876 he purchased 
a piece of ground and erected thereon a place in which to 
carry on his business and a commodious residence. His 
business continued to increase with the growth of the 
section of the city in which he was settled. He had the 
entire confidence of his profession, and was well known to 
be accurate and highly educated. In Ninth month, 1895, 
he retired from active business and moved to Langhorne, 
Bucks County, where he enjoyed the advantages and 
luxuries incident to the career of a successful business 
man. He has been an extensive traveler both in this 
country and abroad. On Tenth month 18th, 1906, he 
married Susanna, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Gillam Watson. He was a valuable and progressive mem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends and an 
ardent worker in the Division of Sons of Temperance, to 
which cause he was a most liberal contributor. He will 
be sadly missed by a wide circle of young friends as well 
as those nearer his own age. His funeral took place from 
his late residence in Langhorne, on Seventh month 21st, 
and his remains rest in Friends’ burying ground at that 
place. Bs Wee es 

HAYHURST.—In Philadelphia, on Eighth month 7th, 
1909, Susan Hayhurst, aged 89 years; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. The funeral, on Eighth month 
10th, was held from her niece’s residence, Mrs. W. H. A. 
Lukens, 1803 Ontario Street. Interment at Fairhill Ceme- 
tery. 

HENDRICKSON.—On Eighth month 5th, 1909, Rachel 
H., wife of Mahlon K. Hendrickson, of Morrisville, Pa., in 
the 73rd year of her age. 


HOOD.—Near West Grove, Pa., on First-day, Seventh 
month 25th, 1909, William T. Hood, aged 26 years. 


JONES.—Suddenly, on Third month 13th, 1909, Hannah 
L., wife of Charles D. Jones and daughter of Edward 
L. and Emma L. Evans, aged 39 years. She was a birth- 
right member of Chester Monthly Meeting. The funeral 
was held at Friends’ Meeting House, Moorestown, N. J., 
Third month 17th, 1909. Interment at Colestown Ceme- 
tery. 


JONES.—At Moorestown, N. J., Sixth month 11th, 
1909, Barclay Jones, in his 79th year. The funeral was 
held in Friends’ Meeting House, Second-day, Sixth month 
14th, 1909. 


LAMBORN.—At Marshalton, Pa., Sixth month 8th, 
1909, Richard J., infant son of William Townsend and 
Florence Barnard Lamborn. 


MENDENHALL.—On Seventh month 24th, 1909, Mary 
Elizabeth, infant daughter of Lindley and Georgia Frame 
Mendenhall. 


REESE.—At his residence in Baltimore, Md., Eighth 
month ist, 1909, Thomas Moore Reese, in the 90th year 
of his age. 

This dear Friend was a life-long member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, and although he did not feel called on 
to take an active part in the business of the meeting, he 
was highly esteemed by its members for the sterling integ- 
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rity of his character, and his unpretentious interest in the 
affairs of the Society. 

He began his business career at the age of fourteen, 
and continued actively engaged until the Spring of the 
present year, a period of nearly 75 years, when he was 
compelled to give up, from a severe attack of rheumatism, 
the work that had been second nature with him for so 
long a time. Perhaps no individual in his large business 
circle was more highly thought of than our friend, and 
his word was always the synonym for honor and honesty. 
Such a name is worth more than untold gold. His life 
work was devoted to the care and happiness of those de- 
pendent on him, to the exclusion of every other interest, 
and his family circle was distinguished by affection and 
mutual confidence and esteem. Nearly 63 years of wedded 
happiness were granted to him and his devoted wife, who 
survives him. 

As showing the consideration of these two friends for 
the interest of those around them, it may be stated that 
one of their house servants has been living with them for 
54 years, and another for 33 years. 

WICKERSHAM.—In Kennett Square, Pa, on Seventh 
month 23d, 1909, Lydia A. Dixon Wickersham, widow of 
the late Gideon Wickersham, in the 81st year of her age. 
The funeral was held at Friends Boarding Home, Kennett 
Square, on Third-day, the 27th. Interment at Hockessin, 
Del. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The third Annual Reunion of Friends, Friendly people 
and others will assemble on Seventh-day, Eighth month 
28th, at the Old Friends’ Meeting House, at Roaring 
Creek, Pa. A Friends’ Meeting will be held on this 
occasion, after which opportunity will be afforded for 
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TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


lunch and social commingling. In the afternoon those 
present will be called together to carry out the program 
of recitations, papers to be read, and other appropriate 
exercises. Friends from a distance desirous of attending, 
will please communicate with W. Grant Cata- 
wissa, Pa., R. D. No. 3. 


Beaver, 


As stated last week, Indiana Yearly Meeting will be 
held at Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 27th-30th, 
instead of at the usual time, the change made 
for one year only. The meeting of ministers and elders 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 25th. 


inclusive, 


being 


In a personal letter, Sixth month 15th, Hamtonetta 
Burgess wrote as follows concerning Friends in Lincoln, 
Neb.: “We hold our Bible class each First-day—our family 
and a few others. We meet at present in the Grand Army 
Hall. Last First-day there were four others with us. We 
have very interesting meetings. We enjoyed Mary G. 
Smith’s visit with us very much. She certainly is a power.” 


William Greenwood Brown, of Toronto, Canada, writes 
in a personal letter: “Our meetings are discontinued un- 
til Ninth month, though on the 14th of this month Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting will be held at Bond Lake, be- 
tween Toronto and New Market. There will be picnic fea- 
tures as well. I am going out there to-day (the 2nd), 
to present the prizes to the winners in connection with 
the sports of the Adult School of Friends’ Association. 
They and their friends, numbering about 100, are looking 
for a record pleasure outing.” 


May I call the attention of your readers to one more 
book—a little volume I have just read with deep pleasure 
and feel I must tell others about it. The title is:—“Holy 





As shown by a statement made at 
the recent Commencement of Swarth- 
more College, and published in the 
Intelligencer, an earnest effort is now 
being made to eliminate the stock fea- 
ture, in order among other reasons to 
be able to avail of a large conditional 
subscription by the General Educational 
Board, which is greatly needed, and of 
other subscriptions—all conditional — 
toward the increase of the endowment 
fund and to add in other ways to the 
efficiency of the College. 

The stock organization, while perhaps 
necessary in the early days of the 
organization, is now not only super- 
fluous, but is highly objectionable, and 
has been abandoned generally by the 
educational institutions which originally 
adopted it. 

In the case of Swarthmore, al- 
though fifteen thousand of the twenty 
thousand shares were some time ago 
placed in the hands of the College au- 
thorities, it will be a difficult task to 
secure the remaining five thousand 


shares, and it can only be done with 
the aid and co-operation of all friends 
of Swarthmore. 


| 


There is no money value in the 
shares, as is shown by the fact that all 
which have been sold at public sale for 
years past have been purchased by 
friends of the College at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per share. Nearly 
all the large holders some time ago 
voluntarily relinquished their holdings 
in the interest of the College, and the 
remaining five thousand shares are 
mostly in small holdings of from one 
to five shares each, and most of the 
original subscribers have passed away. 

It is now earnestly asked that all 
friends of Swarthmore unite and 
promptly co-operate in the movement 
to gather in the remainder of the 
stock. Every holder of a certificate 
is therefore asked to communicate 
with Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Sandy 
Spring, Md., who has the matter in 
charge under the care of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers. Powers of attorney will be 
furnished and full instructions given 
on application. 

As it is believed that some of the 
holders of the stock would value a 
certificate showing the original sub- 








scription, it is proposed to issue an en- 


| graved certificate signed by the proper 


officers. This certificate will be sent 
in the early autumn to all who mean- 
time relinquish their stock certificates 
and signify their desire therefor. 

It is now asked that the holders of 
certificates will as promptly as pos- 
sible communicate with Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Jr., and aid in the movement, 
which will be a tedious and difficult 
one, but which can be successful with 
the sympathy and aid of all interested. 
The importance of the movement to 
the present and future welfare of the 
College cannot be overestimated. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board of Managers, representing the 
three Yearly Meetings, is as follows: 


Robert M. Janney, 
Charles F. Jenkins, 
Howard Cooper Johnson, 
Wilson M. Powell, Jr., 
Eli M. Lamb. 


IsAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
Chairman of the Board. 





FRIENDS’ 


Manger 
those of the 


Names, a nterpretations of the Story of the 
and the C1 
prophecy, 

of the b “He dwell- 
eth with you and shall be in you.” uote a few words 


from the autho! 


n purpose has 
» think of the 
Lord’s inward presence as a most sacred reality, 
never-failing mea of support and ec ri” “a 


been to help 
and a 
seems 

appeal to 
Friends. The author is Julian K. Smith, and it is sold by 
the Nunc Lice ‘e 59 cents, postage 
8 cents extra. 


Lypia J. MOSHER. 


A report gon Yearly Meet- 
ing in the American Friend says: “Our statistical report 


shows that for nbership numbers 


INTELLIGENCER 


The key note 


[Eighth month 14, 1909 


The Forty-third Anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union and the Forty-second of the Connecticut Christian 
Peace Society (Branch of U. P. U.), will be held in the 
Peace Temple, Peace Grove, Mystic, Conn., Eighth month, 
15,16, 17,18, 1909. Alfred H. Love is the President, Daniel 
Batchellor, Secretary, and Arabella Carter, Business 
Manager. The Union has its headquarters at 1305 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. Contributions are solicited and may 
be sent to any of the above, or to Charles P. Hastings, 
Treasurer, Mystic, Conn. 

Anna S. Hinds, 1940 Arlington Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, 
writes that if any Friends come that way they would be 
glad to have them stop in Des Moines. 


MY LITTLE BUNGALOWAFER. 


A little bungalowafer is a-snuggling close to me; 


2 O00 At 


Th rd-day a thorough sti 


over 


occupied by F} ends 
looked larg 


} 
eral feeling 


Ww 


and more into the new fields, particular 


A Friend livi 
letter: “On the 


reception given our aged friend, 


his 80th birthday. He a remarkab! 


a verbal account of some of the events 


near to God, through adversity; he 
of our ] 
to us all. He 


seems like a father.” 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los 
car line. 

EIGHTH MO. 14TH (7TH-DAY). 

Miami Quarterly Meeting at 

Plain (near Selma, O.), at 10 


, day be- 


Robles-Washington 


Green 
a. m.; Ministers an 


Meeting at 


a. m. (sun time); 


<iders, same day, at 10 


New 
110 Sche 


York Meeting, at 


Monthly 


2.30 p. m. 


EIGHTH MO. 15TH 
Philanthropic C 
don Grove at ‘ 
Field of Pl 
Ph lanthrop 


Quarter 


(1ST-DAY). 


+ . ‘ 
nierence at 


Concord 


urch Extension on 
1 up of the territory 
, and while the map 
ments few, yet the gen- 


suld push out 


rites ina 
month we 
Charles Lewis, who had 
Friend. 
in his life. 
1 now sits at the head 
tle meeting and extends the hand of friendship 


rmerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 


nose; 


his toes: 
more 


in Idaho.” him, 


His little face is sticky as a little face can be; 
There’s jam upon each rosy cheek and on his chin and 


His arms are brown as beechnuts and there’s mud upon 


He, barefoot, wades the brook near by, whene’er it pleases 


His eyes are bright as dewdrops and he’s full of life and 


vim; 
personal 
went to a crown. 
He gave to frown— 
He kept 
free. 


His hat is ragged on the edge, his hair sticks through the 
There’s grass stain on his rompers, and perhaps I ought 
But, oh, how can I when he laughs, so happy, glad and 


And snuggles up all jamand mud, and lovesand kisses me. 


—M. Winchester Adams, in Public Ledger. 


W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 
Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 
Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 
Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
“ Closing Out” Prices 


rgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street 


Arthur Shrigley 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


tee on Philanthropic Labor, in War- 
ren Hall, Malvern, Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
An address by Isabella G. Shortlidge. 
EIGHTH MO. 16TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at 
Lincoln, Va., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders the 7th-day preceding, at 3 
p. m. 
—Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, at 
15th and Race Streets, at 7.30 p. m. 
—Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
at Fourth and Green Streets, Phila- 


delphia, at 7.30 p. m. 
EIGHTH MO. 21ST (7TH-DAY). 
—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Sparta, Ont., 11 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before, at 3 p. m. 
—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. Cap- 
ron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 
EIGHTH MO. 23RD (2ND-DAY). 
—Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
at Menallen, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders preceding Seventh-day, at 
3 p. m. 
EIGHTH MO. 26TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Fall- 
sington, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 11 a. m. 
EIGHTH MO. 27TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, at 





